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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND THE EN- 
DOWMENT OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

TT has become a commonplace that the nineteenth century was 
-*- an era of criticism, of destruction, of unrest. This view may 
or may not be true. And although the phrase has been bandied 
from mouth to mouth till many deem it a platitude, the time for 
final judgment lies still in the future. But if, the average opinion 
notwithstanding, there be room for wide difference on this point, 
all will admit that, during the period just closed, accumulation was 
never so rapid, so varied. Old sciences have undergone veritable 
transformations, strange and startling investigations have put in 
their claim for recognition, often with bewildering success. As a 
significant consequence, it is almost impossible for our contempo- 
raries to think themselves back to the climate of opinion that 
marked the days when Laplace wielded primacy. Men have be- 
come so familiar with modern methods and are so saturated with 
another spirit that they tend frequently to forget the very recent 
origin of several important and transforming movements, and thus 
exact demands in these fresh spheres which, if not unwarrantable, 
at least omit to reckon with the lapse of time necessary for com- 
plete achievement or even for adequate insight. At the moment, 
it were superfluous to enumerate the lines of research where this 
phenomenon shows itself ; suffice it to say that Philosophy of Re- 
ligion is one. For this study, all things considered, was among 
the by-products thrown off during the momentous idealistic up- 
heaval that overtook Germany between 1780 and 1850. No doubt, 
it might be argued fairly and with no small success that, prior, 
say, to such a notable landmark as Hegel's Vorlesungen iiber die 
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Philosophic der Religion, of 1829, this aspect of philosophy had ac- 
quired prominence. Yet, on the whole, if the Neoplatonic move- 
ment be ruled out, the chief principles incident to the study as 
understood now, prove sadly to seek. Some few mystics hit upon 
them in part, but, otherwise, dogmatic presuppositions tended to 
confine investigation within narrow or traditional limits. In the 
early Church, for example, apologetics .gave an unscientific twist 
to the study everywhere. During the Middle Ages, the regnant 
conditions decreed an alliance between theology and philosophy, 
usually to the subservience, if not always the detriment, of the lat- 
ter. Even the great movement of Arabian thought, the single 
source of light throughout many dark years, scintillated mainly by 
contrast with Christian prejudice ; for, even here, the shadow of 
theological dogmatism threw pressing problems into shade effec- 
tually. An earnest of better things sprang from the Renascence, 
with Nicolas of Cusa, Bruno, and Campanella. Yet, even at this, 
the reactionary forces of the time, coupled with the rapid rise of 
rationalism, proved all too strong, and the "symbolical" or "mys- 
tical" theology, as it was called, passed away leaving no definite 
traces. Similarly, one cannot recall too often that the Reformation 
centered in a politico-ecclesiastical, not in an intellectual, altera- 
tion. The systematic thought of the Reformers does not differ in 
essentials from that of Augustine. The preconceived "plan of 
salvation" descended to the new presbyters who, in matters philo- 
sophical, proved as hopeless as the old priests. Thought found a 
prescribed task awaiting, — to bolster up dogma; and outside of 
Christianity, as materialised by Mediaevalism, naught was con- 
ceived to lie but the sure road to damnation. Certainly, the mys- 
tics gleam here and there amid distressful obscurantists. But, for 
all their insight, they cannot stray far from self, and so relapse in- 
continently into a darkness of their own or blossom into pietists, 
recking little so be they find a safe road to a safe heaven. 

Now, two conditions are prerequisite to successful prosecution 
of Philosophy of Religion ; — complete deliverance from dogmatic 
reservation, and an atmosphere such that the work done may meet 
with response. Till the eighteenth century, both happened to be 
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lacking. With the gradual awakening of this century — the saculum 
rationalisticum — to self-consciousness, the necessary freedom be- 
comes more and more possible, even if the temper of the age, like 
its knowledge, hardly favor the indispensable genetic or organic 
standpoint. So much was this the case that a principal part of the 
early task of Philosophy of Religion happened to be the emancipa- 
tion of thought, particularly the thought of the English-speaking 
peoples, from the mechanical categories of Natural Theology. 
What this Natural Theology was and implied we must try to see ; 
for, thanks to several wealthy persons, it has been endowed lav- 
ishly in Britain within the past seventy years. And this endow- 
ment is notable, not only in itself, but also because it throws a 
light upon certain limitations of English thought, in the cisatlantic 
as well as in the transatlantic branch, of moment for our present 
inquiry. 

Natural Theology, then, was an outgrowth of the Deistic move- 
ment. In this connexion it may be well to premise that the dis- 
tinctive tenets of Deism by no means exhaust its interest for the 
discussion upon which we are about to enter. Indeed, one might 
go so far as to allege that they do not exhaust its chief lessons. 
For, deep significance must be attached to the fact that, on funda- 
mentals, the Deistic leaders and their opponents, like Bishop But- 
ler, agree. In a word, they are unanimous in adopting the same 
attitude towards the universe ; the theory that satisfied the hetero- 
dox party commended itself equally to the orthodox. Moreover it 
consisted essentially in the scheme which nineteenth century 
thought has always striven to overthrow. Possibly, the best way 
to present it is by contrasting the Deistic standpoint with that 
occupied by representative churchmen of the time. 

As usual, the question at issue dealt with revelation. In op- 
position to the churchmen, the Deists contended that, on inspec- 
tion of history and society, a "natural religion" can be detected. 
That is to say, altogether apart from the special advantages which, 
as Lessing thought later, might be derived from revelation, man- 
kind possesses at least a belief in God, and an ideal of duty. Of 
course, on this allegation, the problem of revelation is only post- 
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poned. For the real question comes to be, Is this all that one can 
say? Are we not forced to go beyond it in order to explain the 
facts? Taking the Deistic school in the large sweep of its teach- 
ing, the answer is in the negative decidedly. Such adumbration of 
Philosophy of Religion as may be detected consisted in conducting 
Religion to the bar of Reason, and putting the inquiry, Is "posi- 
tive" religion amenable to explanation by rational means? The 
reply admits of no equivocation. On analysis (rational) of "posi^ 
tive" religion, all elements essential to its being and influence are 
traceable to man's natural endowment. Everything else can be 
classed legitimately as non-essential. In brief, those factors or ac- 
companiments of religion that reason fails to span have their causes 
in non-religious influences. Loose thinking, for example, may be 
saddled with responsibility for much that masquerades as revela- 
tion. Similarly, the convenience of governments, or the machina- 
tions of a designing priesthood, account for other "divine" factors. 
As Bolingbroke has it, " Religion is a bridle in the mouth of the 
sensual mob." Further, if religion in general be susceptible to 
such treatment, no exception need be made in favor of Christian- 
ity. On the contrary, at its origin, Christianity happened to afford 
a typical specimen of "rational" or " natural " religion. All the 
excrescences added to it in the course of the ages were nothing 
but corruptions — unwarrantable interferences due to lapses of the 
Church from pristine purity, or to her unholy alliance with crafty 
politicians. Consequently, an important office of rational criticism 
was to purge away such additions, leaving nothing but the original, 
uncontaminated product. If to-day we could find an orthodoxy 
untouched by the atmosphere of modern science, and if similar 
arguments could be directed against it, what a fluttering would be 
caused in the dovecots ! Nevertheless, bitter although controversy 
then was — running in some cases to the length of persecution — the 
amazing thing is that it did not go further. Almost invariably, 
we find a party in the Church which perceived the advantages of 
the freedom and toleration desired by the Deists. For instance, 
Paley, the Cambridge professor of Divinity, speaking of the Angli- 
can Church, says, let her "discharge from her liturgy controversies 
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unconnected with devotion ; let her try what may be done for all 
sides, by worshipping God in that generality of expression in which 
He Himself has left some points; let her dismiss many of her 
articles, and convert those which she retains into terms of peace ; 
let her recall the terrors she suspended over freedom of inquiry ; 
let the toleration she allows to dissenters be made absolute; let her 
invite men to search the Scriptures ; let her governors encourage 
the studious and learned of all persuasions ; let her do this, and 
she will be secure of the thanks of her own clergy, and, what is 
more, of their sincerity. A greater consent may grow out of inquiry 
than many are at present aware of." When one remembers some 
modern controversies, this may seem sufficiently wonderful. But, 
when the matter is subjected to closer examination, wonder takes 
flight. 

Little as they may have been conscious of it, the truth was 
that Deists and churchmen possessed no profound reasons for quar- 
rel, because, in their general conception of the nature of the uni- 
verse, they agreed at bottom. And this constitutes the central 
point of interest for us now. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies became gradually dominated more and more by that theory 
of things known as the "Newtonian philosophy." Fundamentally, 
this depended on the hypothesis of gravitation. Matter is charac- 
terised by two properties — gravitation and inertia. Thus, the prob- 
lem of its ultimate constitution need not be attacked forthwith ; 
but, seeing that a field so extensive lies fallow in connexion with 
the properties, may well be put off. Pursuant to this, the proper- 
ties were found to be attached to certain masses of matter, moving 
in empty space. Thus, to explain the universe, it is sufficient, 
meantime, to investigate the relations of these masses to each 
other, and to describe their behavior. If the inquisitive inquire, 
How did the properties get there? the ready answer is, They were 
caused by an Agent. On the side of theology, so long as you con- 
fine yourself to discussion of the properties, you occupy the Deistic 
standpoint ; while, the moment you ask how they came into the 
universe, you side with the churchmen. But, whether you choose 
one alternative or the other, your theory of the completed system 
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of things remains identical in essentials. Accordingly, just as sec- 
ular learning divides itself into two separate portions, one dealing 
with relations involved in the properties of matter (science), the 
other dealing with the problem of guarantees (metaphysics), so in 
theology you cannot avoid a parallel classification. Natural The- 
ology discusses design, or the evidence presented by nature through 
unaided human reason ; that is, it passes from consequnce to an- 
tecedent, but entirely without the help of revelation. On the 
contrary, Revealed Theology pivots upon miracle, or the direct 
interference of the divine Author with his designs — to accomplish 
particular purposes not contemplated in the original plan. The 
point to be made is just this : Whether the one study or the other 
be pursued, the same framework furnishes the limits or directions 
of investigation. For both, the universe is little more than a crass 
substance operated on, from a distance, by some Being whose 
essence and ways are inscrutable, because known to us only in 
physical consequences. The dualistic attitude determines every- 
thing. For God exists by himself somewhere off in the clouds, 
and the universe, scattered through space, speeds on its way in 
isolation from him, except for the abnormal interferences. The 
Deity may be a magnified mason, or clockmaker, or optician; or, 
on a slightly higher level, "a necessary Being," — one existence 
among the planetary spheres, invisible as compared with them, no 
doubt, but external to all, and therefore another piece on the cos- 
mic chessboard. In the same manner, and as a logical accompani- 
ment of this doctrine, the human soul may be defined as "a simple, 
incorporeal substance" — a substance utterly irrational, so far as 
experience can throw light upon it, nevertheless, like Deity, taking 
its place among other substances. It may be classed as an extra 
part of the universe, even if it cannot be demonstrated by inspec- 
tion of the parts. On this basis, the books of the mind could be 
kept by double entry, and thus the central problem could be dis- 
missed, or, as the fact was, slurred altogether. On such terms 
Philosophy of Religion simply could not exist ; no demand for it 
was possible. 

Now, we must never forget that this general condition held 
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dominion over the English-speaking folk till well on in the nine- 
teenth century. Nothing else is contemplated, for example, even 
in the third edition of Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences so 
late as 1857. Furthermore, with fine genius for compromise, one 
of its main marks and one that accounts for much of its political 
success, the English mind has long been, and still is, engaged in 
attempts to tinker this very system under the influence of the or- 
ganic idea of the universe, the principal contribution of the nine- 
teenth century to progress in thought. Nay, so deep has the view 
become that men have been found to foster it several generations 
after it had been discreetly buried, say, in Germany. And on this 
interesting situation it may be worth while to bestow some attention. 

The endowments alluded to above are three in number : (1) 
the Burnett; (2) the Bridgewater; (3) the Gifford. As the first 
and second are matters of history to-day, we may dismiss them 
briefly. The third demands more serious attention, not only on 
account of its present prominence and results, but also for the per- 
sonality of its founder. 

1. John Burnett was a merchant, of Aberdeen, Scotland, who 
lived from 1729 to 1784. His interest in things religious is evinced 
by the fact that he absented himself from public worship, — a much 
more notable proceeding then than now, fearing that he might be- 
come committed to the creed of some church. The mere circum- 
stance points to a real religious interest. The Bequest was made 
in 1784. In the Preface to his Theism; the Witness of Reason and 
Nature to an All-wise and Beneficent Creator (1855), the late Principal 
Tulloch, of St. Andrews University, wrote as follows: "The cir- 
cumstances in which this Essay originated are probably familiar to 
many. It has been thought proper, however, briefly to state them 
here. Mr. Burnett, a merchant in Aberdeen, whose character ap- 
pears to have been marked by a rare degree of Christian sensibility 
and benevolence, amongst other acts of liberality, bequeathed cer- 
tain sums, to be expended at intervals of forty years, in the shape 
of two Premiums, inviting to the discussion of the evidences of 
religious truth, and especially to the consideration and confirma- 
tion of the attributes of Divine Wisdom and Goodness. . . . On the 
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previous occasion of competition, the first of the Premiums was 
awarded to the late Principal Brown of Aberdeen, and the second 
to the Rev. John Bird Summer, Fellow of Eton College, and now 
Archbishop of Canterbury. On this occasion, the First Premium 
of ^1800 has been adjudged to the Rev. R. A. Thompson, M. A., 
Lincolnshire; and the second, of ^600, to the present writer." 
The subject of investigation, as laid down by the founder, was as 
follows: "The evidence that there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, 
and good, by whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; and 
this, in the first place, from considerations independent of written 
Revelation ; and, in the second place, from the Revelation of the 
Lord Jesus ; and, from the whole, to point out the inferences most 
necessary for, and useful to, mankind." All things considered, 
then, this foundation was on the orthodox side, though with no 
undue rigidity. And it was made when Hume's philosophy hap- 
pened to be causing some searching of heart in Scotland. The 
first award, mentioned as above by Tulloch, took place in 1815; 
the second in 1855. Since 1855 the funds have been applied by 
the University of Aberdeen to the provision of a lectureship in 
some branch of archaeology, or science, or history, so treated as to 
illustrate Natural Theology. While the early Essays on the foun- 
dation show small sense for anything beyond the old deistic pur- 
view, it is interesting to note that the epoch-making lectures of 
Robertson Smith, on the "Religion of the Semites," were given on 
the Burnett Fund ; they serve to illustrate how far we have trav- 
elled from the Founder's intention. I understand that the greater 
part of the fund is now to be appropriated to the institution of a 
professorship of History in Aberdeen University. 

2. By a will, dated 25th February, 1825, the Rev. Francis 
Henry, eighth Earl of Bridgewater, left a sum of ^8000, to be 
given, by the President of the Royal Society (London) to such 
persons as he might select to write and publish treatises "On the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as manifested in the Crea- 
tion." The Earl died in 1829, and the then President of the So- 
ciety divided the funds into eight portions, of ^1000 each, with 
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the result that the last great series of works in English, on Natural 
Theology, was produced as follows : The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Condition of Man, by Thomas 
Chalmers ; The Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condi- 
tions of Man, by John Kidd; Astronomy and General Physics consid- 
ered with reference to Natural Theology, by William Whewell ; The 
Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments as evincing Design, by 
Sir Charles Bell ; Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, by Peter Mark Roget ; Geology and 
Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology, by William 
Buckland ; The Habits and Instincts of Animals with reference to 
Natural Theology, by William Kirby; Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestion considered with reference to Natural Theol- 
ogy, by William Prout. The character of these books (which can 
be bought en bloc to-day for a few shillings) is well brought out by 
Professor Caldecott, in the most recent contribution to the history 
of religious thought in England. Chalmers "had no time for the 
study of German Idealism ; the Traditional Theism was out of ac- 
cord with the Sciences as he read them and with the Scientific men 
with whom he came into contact ; Induction offered itself as a 
Method, in the form of Teleology applied to contrivance and adap- 
tation. We have seen how weak was his confidence in the result 
when he came to look at it after his case was stated. As a practi- 
cal man it did not really concern him very much ; he nearly escapes 
into Ethical Theism more than once ; and Revelation was at hand 
to supply sufficient basis if Natural Theology should wholly fail." 1 
This, when the entire movement involved in the work of Herder 
and Kant, Goethe and Hegel was a commonplace in Germany ! 
Small wonder that Hegel rubbed his eyes when he looked across 
to England, and referred, with his customary sardonic humor, to 
the Philosophy of Hairdressing. 

3. On a previous occasion, 2 1 had the opportunity of calling 
attention to the circumstances of the foundation of the Gifford Lec- 



1 Philosophy of Religion in England and America, p. 135. 
3 The Open Court, Vol. XIII. (February, 1899), pp. 72 fi. 
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tureships at the four Scottish universities, and noticing some of 
the consequences. It is unnecessary, therefore, to repeat the de- 
tails now. Suffice it to say that Adam Gifford (i 820-1 887), a judge 
of the Scottish Supreme Court (Senator of the College of Justice 
is the Scottish title), devised the sum of _^8o,ooo to the four uni- 
versities for the purpose of founding lectureships on what he 
termed Natural Theology. Since I wrote the article for The Open 
Court, I have come into possession of certain of Gifford's writings, 
— privately published ; and I have permission to make use of them. 
They are of importance as showing how the Founder himself felt 
vaguely that Natural Theology had passed away, although he did 
not seem to comprehend why. His experience, then, may be of 
service in casting a fresh ray upon the curious backwardness of the 
English-speaking mind in this matter. 

To begin with, his testamentary directions stand in strong con- 
trast to the somewhat limited provisions of Burnett and Bridge- 
water. In part, they read as follows : 

"I having been for many years deeply and firmly convinced that the true 
knowledge of God, that is, of the Being, Nature and Attributes of the Infinite, of 
the All, of the First and the Only Cause, that is, the One and Only Substance and 
Being, and the true and felt knowledge (not mere nominal knowledge) of the rela- 
tions of man and of the universe to Him, and of the true foundations of all ethics 
and morals, being, I say, convinced that this knowledge, when really felt and acted 
on, is the means of man's highest well-being, and the security of his upward pro- 
gress, I have resolved ... to institute and found, in connexion, if possible, with 
the Scottish universities, lectureships or classes . . . for promoting, advancing, 
teaching, and diffusing the study of natural theology, in the widest sense of that 
term, in other words, the knowledge of God, the Infinite, the AH, the First and 
Only Cause, the One and the Sole Substance, the Sole Being, the Sole Reality, and 
the Sole Existence, the knowledge of His nature and attributes, the knowledge of 
the relations which men and the whole universe bear to Him, the knowledge of the 
nature and foundation of ethics and morals, and of all obligations and duties 
thence arising. . . . No person shall hold the office of lecturer in the same city for 
more than six years in all, it being desirable that the subject be promoted and 
illustrated by different minds. The lecturers appointed shall be subjected to no 
test of any kind, and shall not be required to take any oath, or to emit or subscribe 
any declaration of belief, or to make any promise of any kind ; they may be of any 
denomination whatever, or of no denomination at all (and many earnest and high- 
minded men prefer to belong to no ecclesiastical denomination); they may be of 
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any religion or way of thinking, or as is sometimes said, they may be of no reli- 
gion, or they may be so-called sceptics, or agnostics, or freethinkers, provided only 
that the patrons will use diligence to secure that they be able, reverent men, true 
thinkers, sincere lovers of and earnest inquirers after truth. I wish the lecturers 
to treat their subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest of all possible sci- 
ences, indeed, in one sense, the only science, that of Infinite Being, without refer- 
ence to or reliance upon any supposed special, exceptional or so-called miraculous 
revelation. I wish it considered just as astronomy or chemistry is. I have inten- 
tionally indicated, in describing the subject of the lectures, the general aspect 
which personally I should expect the lecturers to bear, but the lecturers shall be 
under no restraint whatever in their treatment of their themes ; for example, they 
may freely discuss (and it may be well to do so) all questions about man's concep- 
tion of God or the Infinite, their origin, nature, and truth, whether he can have 
any such conceptions, whether God is under any or what limitations, and so on, 
as I am persuaded that nothing but good can result from free discussion. . . . And 
my desire and hope is that these lectureships and lectures may promote and ad- 
vance among all classes of the community the true knowledge of Him Who is, and 
there is none and nothing besides Him, in Whom we live and move and have our 
being, and in Whom all things consist, and of man's real relationship to Him 
Whom truly to know is life everlasting." 

The external incidents in the life of the strong, noble, and 
kindly author of this remarkable document are not numerous. Born 
in 1820, the son of an Edinburgh merchant, he was brought up as 
most boys belonging to his social class were at that time. Reli- 
gious influences must have been strong in his early days, for his 
father belonged to the straitest sect of Scottish religionists, and 
Gifford himself taught in Sunday school. Yet although nurtured 
thus, he did not come of a bigoted stock. It has been said signifi- 
cantly of the father, "His reading and thinking led him into re- 
gions beyond those in which most men live and move, and a certain 
far-sighted wisdom, touched with poetry and idealism, character- 
ised his opinions. As a consequence, these were often in advance 
of his time; and his children have lived to see some ideas of his, 
which were regarded as Utopian when he uttered them, secure a 
place in men's common thoughts." Gifford's mother, too, was a 
woman "not much taken up with the externals of life, but deeply 
impressed with its spiritual realities." The home environment, 
therefore, was calculated happily to impress the youth with the 
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importance of religious questions, but these were not presented in 
that gloomy or canting fashion which so often throws young zeal 
into a scoffing mood later on. In brief, Gifford had just that kind 
of home influence to which many of the most remarkable Scots of 
the time have traced much of what was best and most tenacious in 
them and in the causes for their success in life. As a boy he was 
dubbed "the philosopher" by his playmates, a name he earned 
from his marked habit of reading and thinking. At fifteen he ap- 
prenticed himself to an Edinburgh solicitor, and, as so many Scots 
lawyers' clerks still do, attended classes at the university. During 
this period he was an omnivorous reader, and taught Sabbath- 
school. In 1849 he quitted the solicitor's business, and became a 
member of the Scottish bar, which was to provide him with his 
life-work. An advanced Liberal in politics — which in Scotland im- 
plies nothing as concerns theological views — he appears to have 
taken no prominent lead in party affairs, and received no recogni- 
tion of importance from Government till 1865, when he obtained 
appointment as Sheriff- Principal. In 1870, to the surprise of his 
friends, he was raised to the Scottish Bench; in 1881, paralysis, 
which had threatened him for a decade, disabled him completely, 
and he retired into private life, devoting his last years to the study 
of philosophy and theology, subjects in which he was already ex- 
pert. Some of his sayings at this crisis shed light on the problems 
uppermost in his mind. "I have often wished for leisure to read 
and to think, now I have it." "I think I have seen more clearly 
many things about God since I have been laid aside." "To be 
happier or wiser, that just means to have more of God." Although 
he was among the greatest advocates of his day, and earned his 
large fortune by his own talents exclusively, it has been said "that 
his heart never was entirely with his profession. With the techni- 
calities and verbalism of law he had no sympathy, nor with the 
petty squabbles of men, to decide which he was obliged to give his 
close attention. The only region of law in which he could freely 
breathe was that in which are found the principles of true and un- 
changing justice. He was an equity lawyer, and in any case where 
he could apply these principles, he swept precedent and word- 
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splitting aside, and fearlessly did the right. . . . He sought higher 
subjects of thought and higher enjoyments. . . . He read much, 
and read on every subject. . . . He read with his mind fully awake, 
and, as he marked each book he read, so every memorable thing 
was marked in his mind. While he read the records of the mighty 
thinkers of olden times in Latin, French, or German, and knew 
something of most of them in science and philosophy, he was fully 
abreast with the most recent thought. . . . His mind became more 
and more absorbed in philosophy and theology, or rather philo- 
sophic theology. He had all his faculties during the first years of 
his illness, and he had ample leisure to employ them. They were 
largely engaged in the highest and most difficult problems of God's 
nature and man's relation to Him. He studied and admired Spi- 
noza, yet always denied that he himself was a Pantheist, marking 
the distinction thus: 'Spinoza holds that everything is God. I 
hold that God is everything ; if I were to assume a name descrip- 
tive of my belief, I should be called a Theopanist.' . . . He sided 
with Bishop Berkeley in the doctrine of the superior evidence for 
the existence of mind compared with what we have for the exist- 
ence of matter, and had no sympathy with materialism. He seemed 
sometimes to wish he had strength to contribute his thoughts, to 
counteract the prevailing materialistic philosophy of our day. . . . 
The Bible he knew well and studied much, though he did not hold 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration. . . . The Gospel of John was 
more in harmony with his mind than the Pauline writings. . . . 
His favorite definition of the creature was 'a part of the Infinite,' 
for, he said, 'the Infinite cannot be infinite if it does not include 
everything.' He treated man's consciousness of personality and 
the testimony of his intuitions with little reverence, holding God 
and God's infinite existence as all and in all, overlooking that our 
knowledge of God, however imperfect, can only rest on our knowl- 
edge of ourselves." 

In the case of a thinker like Gifford, who has left nothing 
whereby formal conclusions can be estimated or even guessed, the 
course of whose personal thought remained a matter so private that 
no account of it is forthcoming from those who knew him best, one 
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cannot expect to arrive at conventional or systematised results. In 
any case, however, this is clear ; he had travelled far from the at- 
mosphere breathed by the natural theologians and their opponents, 
and he tended to think in categories to which British thought had 
been a stranger since the far-off days of the Cambridge Platonists. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to notice the direction taken by 
European speculation after the bankruptcy of eighteenth century 
philosophy. Having done this, it will be possible to arrive at a 
less indefinite view of the tendencies implied in the theme taken to 
heart so deeply by Gifford. 

The British mind remained unconscious of the organic and 
historical standpoint throughout the first sixty years of the nine- 
teenth century. And the same may be said of systematic thinking 
in the United States. Of course, one does not forget Coleridge 
and Carlyle and Emerson and the Tractarian Movement. But 
these hardly belong to the circle of scientific investigation. On the 
whole, Paley manages to remain representative, as the Bridgewater 
Treatises show ; and he knew nothing of Kant, of the German Ro- 
mantic writers, or, still more wonderful, of Hume's Natural History 
of Religion (1757), not even of the posthumous Dialogues, pub- 
lished twenty-three years prior to the Natural Theology. While, as 
was to be expected, Spinoza passed over his head completely. 
Turning to Germany, a very different situation bursts upon one. 
The second half of the eighteenth century was marked by a curi- 
ous, almost paradoxical, movement, as Prof. Kuno Francke has 
shown so well. Contrasted with the traditional individualism of 
England, we find the rise and spread of a "social sense," which 
expresses itself in an individualistic fashion by making personal 
culture the ideal of life. "Whatever there was progressive in Ger- 
man thought tended, on the one hand, toward a disintegration of 
the collective forces of an outworn society; on the other, toward 
the unfolding of isolated independent individuals, the germ-bearers 
of a new social order." 1 But these individuals develop themselves 
under the inspiration of a fresh, vitalising idea. This may be char- 

1 Kuno Francke. Social Forces in German Literature, p. 265. 
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acterised as the reorientation of the individual by reference to the 
universal elements which bestow significance and greatness. It 
can be traced as early as 1755 in Winckelmann's Gedanken, then in 
Lessing's Nathan (1766), and Education of the Human Race (1780), 
and in Herder's Fragmente (1767), even although, in these works, 
it is struggling as yet with the static conceptions peculiar to the 
kind of thought associated mainly with the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, despite this pervading contemporary influence, a few 
brief years serve for its emancipation, with Herder, even if he can- 
not be said to hold an even balance or to be certain of himself 
always. His most notable work, Ideen sur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit (1784-1789), as Julius Schmidt has noted rightly, 
takes its place beside Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft as embody- 
ing the significant tendencies of the age. Nor is this all. Kant's 
star was destined to wane for two generations, while Herder's sug- 
gestions, albeit with little recognition of the part he had played, 
were to acquire ascendancy. In short, his central ideas — the con- 
ception of development, and the organic view of the universe — were 
to become very familiar, thanks to poets, humanists, and meta- 
physicians, long ere the positive sciences evinced recognition of 
their vast importance. Herder "represented the whole history of 
mankind as a succession of national organisms ; each revolving 
round its own axis ; each living out its own spirit ; each creating 
individual forms of language, religion, society, literature, art ; and 
each by this very individualisation of national types helping to en- 
rich and develop the human type as a whole." 1 Here are the pro- 
phetic utterances, in which he lays the foundation, not only for 
Philosophy of Religion, but for all the new historical sciences, for 
modern philology in its widest sense ; " History leads us, as it were, 
into the council of fate, teaches us the eternal laws of human na- 
ture, and assigns to us our own place in that great organism in 
which reason and goodness have to struggle, to be sure, with chaotic 
forces, but always, according to their very nature, must create 
order and go forward on the path of victory." 2 Thus the artificial 

1 Kuno Francke. Ibid., p. 325. 2 Jdeen, Book XV., 5. 
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distinctions of previous thought are to put to flight. The dualisms 
between matter and mind, between understanding and reason, be- 
tween nature and God, between natural and revealed theology, 
solve themselves, thanks to the discovery of a principle that points 
toward a higher unity, presupposed by these very distinctions, and 
rendering them possible. 

Once more, if much is to be learned from the positive teaching 
of Herder, his opposition to Kant, almost intuitive, is hardly less 
significant. A certain lack of humor, often traceable to the dis- 
torted perspective that pertains to propinquity, prevented him from 
perceiving the real situation as it appeared, for example, to such a 
writer as Heine. Whatever its defects on the side of technical 
scholarship, Heine's brilliant insight reveals, in large measure, the 
cause of Herder's restlessness. "I refrain from all popular discus- 
sion of Kant's argument in disproof of the ontological evidence for 
the existence of God. Let it suffice to give an assurance that since 
Kant's time deism has vanished from the realm of speculative rea- 
son. It may perhaps be several centuries yet before this melan- 
choly notice of decease gets bruited abroad universally ; we Ger- 
mans, however, have long since put on mourning. De Profundis ! 
You fancy, then, we may go home now. On my life, no ! there is 
yet a piece to be played ; after the tragedy comes the farce. To 
this point Immanuel Kant has pursued the path of inexorable phi- 
losophy. He has stormed heaven, and put the garrison to the edge 
of the sword ; the ontological, cosmological, and physico-theologi- 
cal body-guards lie there lifeless ; Deity itself, deprived of all dem- 
onstration, has succumbed ; there is now no all-mercifulness, no 
fatherly kindness, no other-world reward for renunciation in this 
world, the immortality of the soul lies in its last agonies, — you can 
hear its groans and death-rattle ; and old Lampe is standing by 
with his umbrella under his arm, an afflicted spectator of the scene, 
tears and sweat-drops of terror dropping from his countenance. 
Then Immanuel Kant relents, and shows that he is not merely a 
great philosopher but also a good man ; he reflects, and half good- 
naturedly, half-ironically he says: 'Old Lampe. must have a God, 
otherwise the poor fellow can never be happy. Now, man ought 
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to be happy in this world ; practical reason says so ; — well, I am 
quite willing that practical reason should also guarantee the exist- 
ence of God.' As the result of this argument Kant distinguishes 
between the theoretical reason and the practical reason, and by 
means of the latter, as with a magician's wand, he revivifies deism, 
which theoretical reason had killed." Between old and new, the 
age was not yet sure of itself. A constructive Philosophy of Re- 
ligion was necessary to replace the old Natural Theology, but, for 
all his originality, Herder could not furnish it. He assembled not 
a few of the most formative ideas, but it was decreed that he should 
not complete the structure. From the welter of Kant and anti- 
Kant, of Sturm una* Drang and Romantic aspiration, of Fichtean 
earnestness and Schelling's fertile changes of front, Hegel came at 
length to put an end to bewilderment by building the essential 
elements into a single grand scheme. With him the first act in the 
drama of nineteenth century thought closed. 

An exposition or appreciation of the Hegelian system would 
occupy much time, might trench upon eternity, possibly, and this 
is not the place for it. But circumstances demand that we try to 
see, very briefly, what Hegel accomplished. His Philosophy of 
Religion happens to be one among several applications of his cen- 
tral principle. Like its fellows, it consists in an evolution of an 
involution. The universe as known in human experience — and 
there can be no other — presents itself for explanation as a self- 
developing whole. In the process of its self-manifestation, it passes 
from stage to stage. That is to say, an immanent principle binds 
everything together, and appreciation of the details at any chosen 
point depends entirely upon a due apprehension of the places they 
occupy in the universal phases of this principle as it expands its 
inwardness. Moreover, this synthetic and controlling power can- 
not be alien from human thought ; nay, the two are one ; for hu- 
man reason is reason just in proportion as it reveals the significance 
of the cosmic unity, of which it is part and parcel. Accordingly, 
religion cannot be fenced off from ordinary life and relegated to 
some consecrated enclosure of its own. Further, as it is one of 
the most characteristic or self-explanatory parts of human experi- 
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ence, we must expect to find it giving meaningful glimpses of the 
inner unity. Therefore, Philosophy of Religion consists in the 
effort to separate the permanent from the contingent, to lay firm 
hold upon the immanent principle of union amid the puzzling 
alterations incident to manifold particular changes. Thus, philos- 
ophy and religion are one, because both seek the same object, the 
same eternal truth. As a result of this insight, Hegel was the first 
to perceive that Philosophy of Religion must execute a double 
task. First, on the systematic side, it ought to show what Religion 
is, to point out the elements involved, not, however, by way of "a 
barren analysis, but by an intimate presentation of the formative 
moments always traceable in its vital manifestation. Secondly, it 
ought to trace these moments, in their greater or lesser fullness, as 
they can be seen in the history of religions. In a word, the syste- 
matic and historical inquiries are complementary and indivisible. 
As contrasted with the old Natural Theology, we have here a syn- 
thetic, comparative and historical method; as opposed to dualism 
and deism, we have idealistic monism and panentheism. 

Every one knows that, since i860, this point of view has en- 
tered into and modified profoundly the thought of the English- 
speaking peoples. Prior to this date, there was a long period of 
preparation, when seers, like Coleridge and De Quincy and Carlyle 
and Emerson prophesied in the wilderness. Gifford's life lay chiefly 
in this period, but he had previsions of what was to come. What 
did come, as we now begin to see, may be stated somewhat as fol- 
lows. The higher or historical criticism of the Old and New Tes- 
taments impinged upon the English mind at the time when Dar- 
win's epoch-making work burst upon the world. And, as if this 
were not enough, the blast of German idealism swept through our 
universities during the same period. So, all the old, familiar land- 
marks appeared to be going by the board at once. Probably the 
average man could have endured the contumely heaped on Locke 
and Reid and Hamilton, and on the fathers of New England meta- 
physicising. He takes no very vivid interest in such things and, 
above all, is slow to see what the criticism implies concerning his 
cherished creed. Free-will and conscience and common sense and 
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natural rights may be consigned to the lumber-room of tradition 
without arousing his suspicions too deeply. But if, in addition, 
the Bible be arraigned at the same bar as the Vedas, the Iliad, the 
Qu'uran, the Divine Comedy, and the Elizabethan Drama ; and if 
man be reduced from his centric position — as the person for whom 
the universe and the "plan of salvation" exist — and be relegated 
to his place among the other animals,, the import of the philosophi- 
cal movement becomes much plainer, and the effect of philosophy, 
historical criticism, and science in combination possesses strength 
sufficient to shake the strongest nerve, to arouse the most indiffer- 
ent. Dismiss Reid and Mansel and McCosh for pifners, and no 
great harm is done. But hint that "Jonah" contains an allegory, 
that the Hebrews found a new Baal at Horeb, that no one knows 
who wrote the "Gospel of John" ; suggest that the human mind 
and "soul," like the human body, can be explained by natural 
causes, — and forthwith alarm rings out over the land. Let all 
these conclusions rain problems at once, and panic is apt to ensue. 
Nevertheless, panic or no panic, the English mind required the 
medicine that Time had in store. But it took the dose in its own 
fashion — with a large infusion of compromise. As a consequence, 
Hegelian influences stand to a great extent for a temporising rather 
than a radical movement. Here and there a book like the late Dr. 
William Mackintosh's Natural History of the Christian Religion has 
seen the light, but only to fall from the press still-born. On the 
other hand, Professor Otto Pfleiderer's Gifford Lectures produced a 
storm which, whatever may be said of it otherwise, was vastly in- 
teresting, because several of his opponents had themselves imbibed 
deeply of the doctrines he favored, and all of them must have 
known that he was retailing Teutonic commonplaces. Thus, in the 
main, such Philosophy of Religion as Britain and the United States 
have had has avoided fundamental problems, and has striven to 
patch up a working universe out of the fragments left from mediae- 
valism and Natural Theology, plus plan and embellishment from 
the Herder-Hegel synthesis. Similarly, on the scientific side, the 
intellectual history of Romanes — beginning in Paleyan orthodoxy, 
passing to materialism, thence to something like hylozoism, and 
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ending at length in Anglican mysticism — may be taken as sympto- 
matic, if not exactly typical. To be brief, the reaction upon the 
interposition of Hegel has not led beyond Hegel. So, just as Ger- 
man industry has spent the seventy years since his death in ac- 
cumulating masses of new facts, many of them filled with the prom- 
ise of new problems, awakened speculation among the English- 
speaking peoples has been familiarising them with a point of view 
whose adoption seemed to demand too great a price. The Gifford 
Foundation is well calculated, not only to continue this work, but 
to lead beyond it. 

Returning now to Gifford himself; it is no disadvantage that, 
like so many of his compatriots (Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
the Mills, Mr. Spencer), he did not attack philosophico-theological 
questions as a professional. On the contrary, even if his remains 
be meagre, we can see the man working freely in his own way. 
The excerpt from the Deed, and the other quotations given above, 
prove that he was dissatisfied with the traditional dualism and in- 
dividualism of the British mind in its attitude towards ultimate 
problems. They prove also that he had not shaken himself clear 
completely from these limitations. For example, he cannot endure 
a God separated from the universe, he is, as he says, a "Theop- 
anist. " At the same time, he often writes as if this separation were 
a fact, and from some of his lectures further significant insights can 
be gleaned as to the transitional stage in which he lived. These 
"Lectures," it may be added, were published privately after his 
death. The following are their titles and dates, (i) Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1872) ; (2) Attention as an Instrument of Self- Culture (1874); 
(3) Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (1875); (4) Substance, a Metaphysical 
Thought (1878); (5) Law a Schoolmaster; or, the Educational Func- 
tion of Jurisprudence (1878); (6) The Ten Avatars of Vishnu (1880); 
(7) The Two Fountains of Jurisprudence (1880). To begin with, it 
is evident throughout that Gifford had detached himself from the 
traditional ways of English thinking to a considerable extent. 
Those declarations are significant enough. "The truth is, that 
although in education and elsewhere we may try to separate sec- 
ular from sacred, and provide time-tables and conscience clauses 
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and so on, religion will not be separated from anything whatever ! 
It will penetrate every cranny and pervade every space, and it will 
flow around and through every subject and every substance like 
electricity. You cannot produce and you cannot maintain a reli- 
gious vacuum, and if you could, even secularism would die in it." 
Again, referring to the portents that heralded St. Bernard's birth, 
he writes: "Omens of this kind, and in cases like that of Saint 
Bernard, are probably very often invented after the event, and after 
the foretold greatness has been actually attained. In other cases 
perhaps they tend to produce their own fulfilment, and stimulate 
the genius or the exertions of him who believes himself heralded 
from on high. In any view, the belief in such omens, wide and 
universal as it has been, is an interesting fact in the history of hu- 
manity during the ages of faith." We do not expect a Scot, even 
now, to be tender toward the Roman Church, but Gifford gives us 
the following: "The Church was the last bulwark of humanity in 
the Dark Ages. She kept in awe the rude barons and the barbarous 
kings, and took the poor and forsaken to her bosom. To the ever- 
lasting praise of the Catholic Church be it said, she never knew 
any difference between rich and poor, between the nobly born and 
the lowly born, but welcomed all alike to her loving, though some- 
what rigid, arms. . . . With all her failings, the Church was almost 
always on the side of justice and mercy and humanity." Speaking 
of the subject of miracles, he points out that "it is closely con- 
nected with the modern phenomena of mesmerism, of catalepsy, of 
spiritualism, and of trance." And on the cognate subject of the 
human soul, he says : "The human soul is neither self-derived nor 
self-subsisting. It did not make itself. It cannot exist alone. It 
is but a manifestation, a phenomenon." Writing on the legend of 
the First Avatar of Vishnu, he shows his acquaintance and agree- 
ment with the modern historical standpoint. "The affinity of this 
legend with the Mosaic account of the Deluge is too obvious to 
need notice, and the contrasts are also remarkable. Both probably 
came from the same source, but the best authorities hold that there 
is no reason to think that the one was borrowed or adapted from 
the other. There are traces and traditions of a deluge in all early 
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religions, and perhaps it is not impossible that some of them may 
have originated in dim and imperfect readings of misunderstood 
geologic facts. Shells are found embedded in the strata even on 
the tops of lofty mountains, impressions of fish are disclosed almost 
by every hammerstroke in the limestone cliffs, and nothing is more 
natural than the suggestion, (indeed nothing is more true), that 
the sea has once been there. It is only a hasty and hurried guess 
that the sea came there by a miraculous deluge, instead of in the 
orderly revolutions of untold millenniums." In an address to a 
Young Men's Christian Association, delivered twenty-three years 
ago, we find this statement, not noticeable now, but "advanced" 
then, especially when we remember its environment — the most ec- 
clesiastical of Scottish cities. "Let me also ask you, as an humble 
but thorough-going disciple of science, to take nothing on my word, 
nothing on my authority, or on the authority of any other man. 
Science knows no authority but the intuition of truth. Search for 
yourselves, and see if we have not been speaking the words of truth 
and soberness. A Young Men's Christian Association should above 
all things be free. Free in the noblest and highest sense. The 
truth — fear it not in any guise — the truth shall make you free." 

Similarly, one can detect here and there how Gifford had moved 
far from the individualistic standpoint of his folk and early youth, 
with its fixed distinctions. "To try to fix, to define, and to enforce 
a man's duty to himself alone, and apart altogether from the inter- 
ests and the rights of his fellows, would be to ignore and to destroy 
that equal and inalienable right which I have already claimed for 
every man to use and to enjoy to the fullest all his faculties, pro- 
vided only he leaves entire and untouched the very same equal use 
and equal enjoyment to every other. His rights can only be lim- 
ited by the equal rights of his neighbor — using that word neighbor 
in its widest sense as including all men and their descendants. " 
Once more, "Moral truth, like every other kind of truth, is un- 
changeably and eternally the same. It is founded in the nature of 
things, as it is called, — that is, in the nature of God. But moral 
science, — that is, man's knowledge, man's scientia of morality, — is 
constantly varying, now advancing, now receding ; and moral sci- 
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ence, like every other science, is essentially progressive, and ca- 
pable of indefinite advancement. . . . And so morality is not a fixed, 
but a growing science; and it is not an independent, but a depend- 
ent and superadded science ! It is superior to, and yet dependent 
upon, all the discoveries of intellect, and of science, of history and 
of metaphysics." To the same effect is the following, which serves 
to illustrate how Gifford had broken the bonds of a provincial sec- 
tarianism. "In Hinduism will be found spiritualism the most re- 
fined for the spiritualist, and materialism the grossest for the mod- 
ern atomist. ... To the philosophic monotheist is presented an 
ideal of deity too lofty for expression, dimly indicated as the un- 
thinkable and the forever unknown ; while to the idolator is thrown 
open the vastest pantheon, crowded and populous with Supersti- 
tion's nameless and innumerable brood. The ritualist and the de- 
votee may find ceremonies and penances which would consume a 
thousand lives, while the holy and the devout may spend uncon- 
scious centuries in the ecstasies of absorption. ... In primary or 
original theology, in speculative theism, and in the grand doctrine 
of the Immanence of God, I think that Buddhism is far inferior to 
Brahmanism, but it is greatly superior in its moral teaching, and 
indeed the wonder is that moral teaching so high should be rested 
on a system which it is difficult to defend from the charge of being 
atheistic. . . . Truly, Hinduism may claim to be a catholic religion." 
Finally, in his lecture introductory to the first Course of Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow, the late Max 
Mflller, who seems to have taken trouble to inform himself on the 
subject, declares: "There can be no doubt that he [Gifford] de- 
liberately rejected all miracles, whether as a judge, on account of 
want of evidence, or as a Christian, because they seemed to him in 
open conflict with the exalted spirit of Christ's own teaching. Yet 
he remained always a truly devout Christian, trusting more in the 
great miracle of Christ's life and teaching on earth than in the 
small miracles ascribed to him by many of his followers." 1 

When we inquire, Did Gifford arrive at any definite first prin- 

1 Natural Religion, p. 3 (first edition). 
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ciples? the answer must be, unfortunately, that nothing extant 
affords a basis broad enough for judgment. Nevertheless, two 
Lectures — those on "Emerson" and on "Substance" — offer mate- 
rials which it is impossible to overlook. From them one may infer 
that the writer was not only detached from the traditional thought 
of his country, but was in the habit of formulating something posi- 
tive for himself. On the whole, these constructive insights belong 
to the period of preparation, when Natural Theology still held sway 
and when Philosophy of Religion lay in the future ; the period an- 
terior to the rise of Scottish Hegelianism, a time when Emerson 
and Carlyle prophesied, and when the later leaders, like John 
Caird, Thomas Hill Green, and William Wallace, were still young. 
Tendencies attract notice rather than achievements; vision, not 
Wissenschaft, determines speculation; personality carries the day 
more than principle consciously reasoned out. "The truths of na- 
ture," in Gifford's language, "are the ever fresh thoughts of God." 
The admiration of Emerson is symptomatic in itself. "Twenty- 
five years ago I heard Mr. Emerson deliver four lectures in Edin- 
burgh. ... I listened to him with a youthful and overflowing enthu- 
siasm. That enthusiasm I still feel." In the same way, much may 
be inferred from passages such as these: "Mystery and obscurity 
are as essentially parts of nature as clearness and definition. It is 
a great mistake to suppose it the only test of genius to be always 
clear and distinct and lucid. It is only very narrow genius that is 
always that. The great man, like the great painter, is great both 
in light and in shadow. Nature lives in both, and is in perfect 
chiaro-oscuro. ... In truth, he who does not find mystery and dark- 
ness everywhere may rest assured that he has seen nothing as he 
ought to see it. . . . This cannot be said of Emerson. If he sees 
the light he is still more conscious of the darkness, and is drawn 
to it with a strange fascination. . . . Not only is he really a lover of 
mystery, but he is also mystical, that is, he is fond of embodying 
the unknown, the dimly seen, or the darkly guessed at, in fanciful 
forms and emblems." 

' ' Line in nature is not found ; 
Unit and universe are round ; 
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In vain produced, all rays return ; 
Evil will bless, and ice will burn." 

"I gather also that he rather inclines to the higher or subjective 
pantheism ; but he will not limit and he cannot define. Before all 
such questions he stands uncovered and reverently silent. ... Is 
one who occupies this position to be blamed? The thoughtful and 
magnanimous will not say so. I cannot condemn that wise and 
humble scepticism, which, while reverently waiting and inquiring, 
refuses to say what it does not think, or to profess a belief which 
it does not feel. Let us all be patient and wait." 

Notwithstanding this mystical mood, Gifford felt the need for 
system, or, at least, for reconstruction. Of this the lecture on 
Substance affords ample evidence. "I take the opportunity of say- 
ing to you, — Young men, keenly desirous of mental and moral ele- 
vation, — Don't neglect Metaphysics ! The Science of Mind, and 
the doctrine of the Unseen and the Universal!" At one point, he 
almost succeeds in wrenching himself free completely from the 
dualistic implications with which his intellectual environment was 
saturated. " If I had time and opportunity, I think I could dem- 
onstrate, that in the deepest and last analysis the conception of 
substance is identical with that of cause, and that on this conception 
— a conception, it may be, with a double aspect, substantial and 
causal — there rests not only the whole structure of philosophy, but 
the very possibility of religion and piety. So that without the doc- 
trine, the true doctrine, of substance and of cause, philosophy 
would be a delusion and religion a dream. Just let me say in pass- 
ing, and I say it with the deep seriousness of profound conviction, 
that true philosophy and true religion must stand or fall together. 
If philosophy be a delusion, religion can hardly escape being shown 
to be a dream. Perhaps as we go on with our consideration of 
Substance, we shall begin to see how truly it is the very foundation- 
stone." In the following, again, we have a basis for constructive 
idealism ; even if the statement be made as an assumption, it is 
one which the author evidently believes with the whole force of his 
strenuous nature. "The substance and essence of a man is his 
reasonable and intelligent soul. This is the cause and explanation 
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of all the phenomena which man presents. . . . The force behind 
and in all forces, the energy of all energies, the explanation of all 
explanations, the cause of all causes and of all effects, the soul that 
is within and below and behind each soul, the mind that inspires 
and animates and thinks in each mind, in one word the substance 
of all substances, the substance of all forms, of all phenomena, of 
all manifestations, is God." Notice, too, the influence of Spinoza, 
and the conscious recognition of affinity for him. " If God be the 
substance of all forces and powers and of all beings, then He must 
be the only substance, the only substance in the universe or in all 
possible universes. This is the grand truth on which the system 
of Spinoza is founded, his whole works are simply drawing deduc- 
tions therefrom. ... If this be only one chapter of metaphysics, 
these metaphysics can be no empty and barren science, but must 
be fraught with results and lessons as momentous as they are di- 
vine." 

On the other hand, the tentative character of all the conclu- 
sions may be gathered from the unguarded manner in which they 
are expressed so frequently. "Man generally worships the Phe- 
nomenon, the Appearance, the Revelation. But the Noumenon, 
the Real, the Substance revealed, is withdrawn from his faculties." 
The same thought, implying a separation between substance and 
phenomenon, or the possibility that the latter may hide — and so 
cannot be — the former, appears often in the essay on Substance. 
Elsewhere, Gifford approaches more closely to what we hold for 
true now, as, for instance, when he says: "To understand iron, to 
get at its substance, we must look to the forces and to the motions, 
or to both, of its molecules or of its ultimate atoms." Yet, on the 
whole, the insinuating fallacy of a possible division between sub- 
stance and its "forms" is never put to utter rout. It could not be 
at that time ; and this is precisely the reason why Gifford endowed 
Natural Theology, not Philosophy of Religion. The latter was 
just about to oust its predecessor for ever ; yet the dualistic refer- 
ence, current everywhere in the English-speaking countries twenty- 
five years ago, and dominant now in many a mind, preserved the 
ancient nomenclature, but, thanks to Gifford's own experiences, 
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not the ancient limitations. The broad sweep of a great spirit, 
overwhelming all artificial bounds, informs the Deed of Founda- 
tion of the Lectureships. And, recognising this, the beneficiaries 
have gone beyond Natural Theology with wonderful unanimity, 
and have accomplished much to spread abroad the light of that 
fuller day which the Founder divined but did not live to witness. 
No doubt, Gifford's ethical catholicity and largeness of mind 
were moulded by his wide information in history and poetry, just 
as his eminence in legal oratory, like the warm brilliance of his 
style, flowed from his earnest spirit. These passages, prophetic of 
the complete victory of the historical method, with its enormous 
stride towards a true "Theopanism," serve at once to justify the 
transformation of Natural Theology into Science and Philosophy 
of Religion, undertaken by past lecturers, and to reveal further the 
manner. of man to whom these splendid benefactions constitute a 
monument so fitting. " The Middle Ages ! What strange scenes 
and pictures do not the words recall? The fortalice of the half 
savage Baron and the mean huts of his degraded serfs. The proud 
pomp and spiritual power of the haughty churchman, before which 
the strength of kings, and the might of feudalism was fain to kneel. 
The chivalry of Europe drained time after time to furnish forth the 
armies of the Crusaders. Religious excitements and revivals pass- 
ing like prairie fires over Europe, and compared with which mod- 
ern revivals, even the wildest, seem but the coldest marsh gleams. 
Strange and terrible diseases and epidemics, and plagues both bod- 
ily and mental, that mowed down millions as with the scythe of 
destruction. The spotted plague, and the black death, and the 
sweating sickness. The dancing mania, the barking mania. The 
werewolf and the ghoul. Strange mystical schools of Philosophy 
exciting popular admiration and enthusiasm to us unexampled and 
inexplicable. And below all, the swelling and the heaving of the 
slow but advancing tide which even yet is bearing us upon its 
crest. . . . Even Saint Bernard's tomb has been swept away, and 
the site of the once famous monastery is now occupied by a district 
prison. But the work of Saint Bernard still tells upon humanity. 
He made his mark upon the ages as they passed over his grave, 
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and the Church long bore the impress of his gigantic spirit. . . . 
Bernard's asceticism and austerities were not so to speak mere self- 
ish acts, ending on himself as secluded from the world. They were 
not the mere formalities of the solitary and almost mindless hermit, 
muttering and moping in semi-idiocy before his crucifix and his 
skull. Far, far different. They had all relation to his fellow men. 
Every fibre of him throbbed with sympathy, and every nerve trem- 
bled and thrilled to influence and to draw his neighbor; and truly 
the power and the influence went forth ! Perhaps there never was 
a man who had a greater and more powerful personal influence than 
this Bernard. I am not speaking just now of his preaching, although 
of course his personal influence was felt in all his preaching. I 
mean simply the effect which his presence or address produced On 
all who came near him. His will or his attraction was predomi- 
nant and irresistible. At the glance of his eye, at the wave of his 
hand, his enemies wheeled round and joined the ranks of his re- 
tainers, as if they had heard the mighty 'follow me' of a greater 
than Saint Bernard." 

The fact is that, whether he knew it or not, Gifford was pos- 
sessed by a stern passion for truth, ultimate truth. He well knew 
that nothing great is ever accomplished without passion, but he 
consumed his own smoke, like a strong man. He tells us that "in 
all ages, men, the common run and bulk of men, are far more led 
and swayed by their feelings and habits and emotions than by their 
understandings. It is not he who sees the highest truth, but he 
who touches the deepest chord of feeling that can bend the multi- 
tude to his will." By this very element of feeling, he swayed his 
own will, and mastered himself, and thus rose superior to the tra- 
ditional limitations of his time, making sure that, in the future, his 
countrymen, when sorely puzzled as he had been, could avail them- 
selves of aids, for which he had longed doubtless, but could not 
obtain. His benefaction has served, and must go on serving, as a 
powerful lever for the destruction of the bonds that were his prob- 
lems. We still see darkly as he did, but, thanks to him in large 
measure, we see more whole. 

University of Michigan. R. M. Wenley. 



